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When we take up a new book on any old and familiar sub- 
ject, on which many books have been written, we naturally 
ask, first, Was there any need of a new book on this subject ? 
and if so, then, Was its author the man to write it ? — and the 
second of these questions there are two ways of answering : 
either to inform ourselves from other sources who and what 
the man is, or to read the book itself, and judge from that in 
what spirit he undertook his work, and with what success he 
has accomplished it. 

These questions will come to one and another reader with 
peculiar force, when the new book is a Life of Jesus. We trust 
there are few readers that will be likely to say, " We have 
four Lives of Christ already, why do we want another ? " To 
such one might reply : For that very reason; we want a fifth 
to reduce the four into one. But the four Gospels are far from 
being, or professing to be, any of them, biographies of their 
subject ; they are simply memorabilia, more or less loose col- 
lections of his most impressive words, deeds, and sufferings, 
recorded not for the purpose of satisfying curiosity as to who 
he was and how he came to be what he was (which are prime 
questions with biography proper), but, as St. John says, for 
the spiritual and practical purpose of convincing us that he 
was sent by God to teach men how to live a godly life. 

The many unsuccessful attempts that have been made to re- 
produce the life of Jesus in a regular biography suggest the 
inquiry, whether there may not be something in the nature of 
the case which makes this impossible ; whether it may not be 
the intention of the Divine Providence, that at least around 
the beginning and the end of that remarkable life an impene- 
trable cloud of mystery should forever hang ; whether, inas- 
much as conscience, and not curiosity, was to be edified by the 
Gospel, and Jesus lived mainly as the instrument of awakening 
us to a knowledge of ourselves and of God, it may not have been 
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meant that his own personal history should be left in a frag- 
mentary state ; — in fine, whether that saying of Jesus himself 
does not bear on this very subject, that " no man knoweth who 
the Son is but the Father." 

If this is so, then the need of a new Life of Jesus seems to be 
out of the question, a biography of him in any proper sense 
of the word being impracticable. But now, admitting the 
alleged difficulty, does it, after all, though it may properly 
check any presumptuous expectation of a complete picture of 
the Christ's earthly manifestation, disprove the possibility or 
the desirableness of our forming for ourselves a more clear, 
consecutive, and consequently stimulative idea than has hith- 
erto been gained, of so much of the life of our Master and 
Model as lies (however scattered in the Evangelic memoirs) 
within the daylight of history ? 

It seems to be a just opinion, that no one should under- 
take a biography without a love for the person who is the 
subject of it. Accordingly, the life of Christ, it would seem, 
should be written by a Christian. Now to a Christian the 
very expression, The Life of Jesus, is almost inseparably asso- 
ciated in the mind with something more, higher, and deeper 
than any series of past earthly incidents, — with something 
interior and eternal, a spirit and a power still living and striv- 
ing in human souls, and connecting earth with heaven. This 
is what the Life of Jesus meant to Paul and his brethren ; and 
the feeling of this may seem, at first, to give a little repulsive- 
ness to the thought of writing and rewriting the life of Jesus 
in the book-making spirit of secular literature. 

But still, giving due weight to all these considerations and 
cautions, we return to the question, Was there need of a new 
Life of Jesus ? and we answer it confidently in the affirmative, 
for two reasons. The question may mean, either, Does the 
caiise of truth demand any further attempts to make clear the 
method of Christ's life 1 or, Does the public good demand 
such ? Now, certainly, no thoughtful observer of the progress 
of theological inquiry in the last generation, no one who has 
had any glimpse of the material which has been on all hands 
and in all lands accumulating towards a temple of rational 
faith in the Christ of history and of the spirit, can help having 
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a presentiment that a Life of Jesus is yet to be written, which 
shall build out of all these materials a house of the soul's 
belief, open at once to the free air of earth and to the upper 
light of heaven ; or, in plain speech, which shall apply with 
good sense to the Gospel records, not only the last conclusions 
of science, but also the everlasting sentiments of religion. In- 
genious as have been the theories brought to bear upon the 
singular phenomena presented by the four Gospels, scarcely 
has one of their propounders approached, with reverence at 
all corresponding to his ability and ingenuity, the phenomena, 
the simple facts themselves, as they stand on the immortal 
pages, and asked, in the simplicity of common sense and 
conscience, How came they there ? What do they mean ? As 
a mere marvel of literary history, it seems astonishing that 
the question presented by this fourfold picture of a life which 
has wrought with such unexampled power on the world's life 
and fortunes, has so faintly and fitfully exercised the minds 
of literary men ; but when we reflect that every man has a 
spiritual interest in the matter indefinitely transcending all 
mere intellectual interest, the amount of indifference on the 
subject seems unaccountable. 

It may be said, however, Granting that no Life of Jesus 
has yet made the best use of all the ready material, that none 
has given so complete and just a picture of its subject as it 
would be interesting to have, is it important that another at- 
tempt should be made in this direction ? In reply we say, it 
seems to us that a fresh presentation of the life of Jesus, con- 
ceived in the interests of humanity, under a sense of his 
humanity, and carried out in a careful, conscientious spirit, 
were, in these days especially, a thing to be welcomed. A 
timely and a thankful task, in our opinion, does he undertake, 
who, in a love of truth and goodness and man, seeks to recall, 
through the clouds of tradition and from amidst the confused 
shadows of sectarian exaggeration, and to reshape in the glow 
of an imaginative and sympathetic soul, the lineaments of that 
divine man after whom Christendom names itself, yet to whose 
word it has hitherto rendered, practically and comparatively, 
so little hearty homage. We hail as a good omen, and a most 
opportune labor of love, every sincere and single-hearted en- 
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deavor to revive in the heart of this age a sense of the reality 
of Him who embodies the ideal after which the whole creation 
groans, and who is ever yearning to be born again into this 
world where his own are suffering and struggling, and to suf- 
fer and struggle and triumph with them in the strife of truth 
and right and liberty. He deserves the gratitude of every 
Christian and of every man who gives himself religiously to 
the work of so living over again in enlightened sympathy the 
life of Jesus as to add new strength and brightness to the bond 
which connects that life with the life we are living and the life 
we are called to live to-day ; and to show that essentially we 
are tried as he was, and that he was tried and tempted just as 
we are ; to make us feel, in short, Jesus still in the midst of 
humanity, to guard and guide the flame which he saw, and 
said that he had come to kindle, in the earth. 

But now we come to the next question : Does the writer of 
the Life of Jesus before us give assurance of being qualified 
for the task which we have thus imperfectly indicated ? Has 
he a true calling to the work ? What gifts has he for it ? 
The best answer to these questions, indeed, is to be sotxght in 
his book itself; and we do not mean to prejudge that by any 
personal or partisan considerations, — a too common way of 
wronging both men and truth ; but, as a natural and pleasant, 
and perhaps not unprofitable, way of approaching his book, we 
will say a word of the author. 

Who is Ernest Renan ? Of the man himself, apart from his 
writings, our knowledge is somewhat meagre. Of his literary 
and official history we know not much ; of his personal his- 
tory, almost nothing. He is said to be of Hebrew extraction. 
He was born in Brittany in 1823, but at an early age came to 
Paris, where he entered (we believe as a charity-scholar) the 
seminary of St. Sulpice, and received the tonsure, preparatory 
to entering upon the Romish priesthood. Before taking or- 
ders, however, when, why, and how we know not, — whether 
because of his predominant taste for philology (which, to one 
who understands the doctrine of the Logos, means as much as 
philosophy'}, or from whatever cause, — he renounced his cler- 
ical and Catholic connections, and' entered upon the vocation 
of a litterateur. It is interesting, if not significant, that his 
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first distinction in this new and independent field was the 
gaining of the Volney prize for a history of the Semitic lan- 
guages in 1847. He now acquired a rapid notoriety, and took 
a prominent place in various literary and philosophical associa- 
tions and commissions. He has hitherto been best known to 
English readers by a number of able essays in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, and by three poetic and scholarly volumes of 
translation and exposition, devoted to Job, Ecclesiastes, and 
Solomon's Song. In this country he is also known by a remark- 
able paper on Channing, in which he finds fault with Channing, 
as well as with the so-called rational and liberal Protestants 
generally, for attempting to maintain a half-way ground be- 
tween private reason and public authority in religious faith. 
In the preface to a volume called Etudes et Essais, formed of 
his contributions to the Revue des Deux Mondes, Renan dis- 
claims all sympathy in opinion with either Strauss or Hegel, 
much as he respects the dispassionate tone of the one and the 
lofty spirit of the other. In the paper on the Critical Histori- 
ans of Jesus, he contends that criticism ought to be reverent, 
as well as sympathetic and creative. Between the rationalistic 
theory of Eichhorn and the mythical one of Strauss, he pre- 
fers the former, but holds that " to no exclusive system will it 
be given to solve the difficult problem of the origin of Chris- 
tianity." 

In the general preface to the volume of Essays occurs one 
remark which we shall do well to remember in examining 
the Life of Jesus. " It may be regretted," says M. Renan, 
" that, in advancing certain ideas contrary to the opinions gen- 
erally received in Prance, I have not felt myself obliged to dis- 
play a greater apparatus of demonstration " ; and then he goes 
on to ascribe this to the sketchy nature of the contents of this 
volume, and to give notice that, when he treats hereafter of the 
origin of Christianity, he shall make good this defect. 

In the years 1860-61 Renan was at the head of a com- 
mission appointed to examine the remains of ancient Phoenicia, 
and it was during excursions into Galilee which that tour 
invited, that his Life of Jesus was conceived and chiefly com- 
posed. Soon after his return he was appointed to a chair in 
the College of Prance, then vacant, as Professor of the Hebrew, 
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Chaldee, and Syriac Languages and Literatures. His inau- 
gural address on the " Part of the Semitic Peoples in the His- 
tory of Civilization," in which he spoke of Jesus as the re- 
former, regenerator, re-creator of Judaism, and the founder of 
" the eternal religion of humanity, the religion of the spirit, 
disengaged from everything sacerdotal, from all rites and ob- 
servances," (p. 23,) alarmed the priests and the government, 
and a few days after its publication (Feb. 27, 1862) a de- 
cree suspended his functions. This was soon followed by an 
appeal to his colleagues, — (La Chaire d'Hebreu au College 
de France. Explications d mes Collegues,~) — presenting, with 
great beauty of expression and of spirit, his ideas of the way 
in which a teacher appointed to address at once Christians 
and Jews ought to speak of religion and of Christianity. Al- 
though these papers were subsequent to the conception and 
composition of the Life of Jesus, as a history, still they may 
be regarded as containing the germs of the idea of Christianity 
which that book implies. Particularly may we say this of the 
chapter in the Explication (page 27) entitled, " That it is 
not irreligious to try to separate Religion from the Supernat- 
ural." In one place he says that, inasmuch as he treats his 
subject not as a theologian, but as an historian, he cannot 
recognize miracles. He lays it down as an " inflexible rule, 
base of all criticism, that an event designated as miraculous is 
necessarily legendary." " The supernatural," he writes, " has 
become a sort of original defect, of which one is ashamed ; 
even the most religious want no more than a minimum of it ; 
one seeks to make it play as small a part as possible ; one 
hides it in the corners of the past." Finally, he says : — 

" Whether to be rejoiced in or regretted, the fact is, the supernatural 
is disappearing from the world. It no longer secures serious faith 
except in those classes which are not up to their age. Must religion 
crumble under the same blow ? No, no ! Religion is eternal. The 
day when it should disappear would see the drying up of the very heart 
of humanity. Religion is as eternal as poesy, as eternal as love ; it will 
survive the destruction of all illusion, the death of the loved object. 
But what do I say ? Its object also is eternal. Never will man con- 
tent himself with a finite destiny ; under one form or another always 
a cluster of beliefs expressing the transcendent value of life, and the 
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participation of each one of us in the rights of a Son of God, will make 
part of the essential elements of humanity." — p. 30. 

We see, now and then, in these minor works, a predomi- 
nance of sentiment over philosophy, not to say logic, which 
we shall also notice in his Life of Jesus. "We can hardly 
help feeling, however, when we read such a statement as the 
following, that the way in which the defenders of miracles 
have urged their cause has too often shown them to have less 
insight into the heart of the truth than many of their oppo- 
nents : " God does not reveal himself by miracle ; he reveals 
himself through the heart, whence an unutterable yearning, 
as St. Paul says, rises towards him unceasingly." (p. 28.) 

In regard to the supernatural, (about which, as it seems to 
us, so much has been said confusedly,) whether it is or is not 
" irreligious to try to separate religion from the supernatural," 
it surely is unreasonable to pronounce confidently where the 
line between nature and the supernatural runs. Nature (in- 
cluding, as its etymology shows, all that is born, in whatever 
world) is a great deal larger, perhaps, than most who enter 
warmly into these disputes reflect. There is a danger of pre- 
suming to limit God ; but is there not also a danger of under- 
taking to limit nature ? 

Whether the speculations in these treatises be true or false, 
they certainly give one an agreeable impression of the author's 
temper and spirit. How fine, for instance, is his statement 
of the neutrality required of a state professor in religious 
matters ! " It does not consist," he says, " in satisfying every- 
body (which could not be done without warping the scientific 
spirit), nor in passing silently over the points that might 
wound any one's opinion (which would be to belittle every- 
thing) : it consists in a propriety of tone, in a certain serious 
and sympathetic manner suitable to religious history, and 
above all in that highest homage which the truth claims, in 
that supremely religious act which is truthfulness." * 

Indeed, all that we learn of Renan, from his writings or 
otherwise, gives us the impression of a man who, " whatso- 
ever things are true, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever 
things are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things' 

* La Chaire d'Hebreu, p. 12. 
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are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report," (among 
those whose good opinion is best worth having,) has thought of 
these things. 

Have we not already gained some glimpses, in these prelimi- 
nary studies, of a spirit well prepared, in some peculiar re- 
spects, to reproduce the life of Him who lived and died for the 
truth, in whom truthfulness did not shut out tenderness, — 
the gentle, the just, the resigned and resolute Jesus ? 

At the same time, while we hold (in spite of what Kingsley 
says in his ingenious little book called " Phaethon ") that truth- 
fulness will finally lead a man into all needed truth, and while 
we therefore have no fears about the spiritual fate of any con- 
scientious thinker, still, regarding those whom a writer may 
influence, and looking at the question, What is true ? it seems 
to us a prime and fatal flaw in the very corner-stone of a the- 
ory of the life of Jesus, to begin with eliminating the super- 
natural element. To say nothing of revelation, the idea of a 
religion which does not recognize the supernatural seems to 
us like that of a religion without God. If by religion is loosely 
meant merely allegiance to what is morally good in man, it is 
hard to see how the life of any man (still more the highest) 
can be justly written without regard to the spiritual principle 
within him ; and how can that be truly appreciated, without 
an acknowledgment of his connection with the One Infinite 
Spirit ? Indeed, on what basis can any safe and sound alle- 
giance to simple honesty rest, except on godliness ? It may be 
said that these remarks bear not against our author's actual 
treatment of his theme, but only against an inaccuracy in 
stating his principles. Be it so. We hold accuracy to be a 
much more important ingredient of truthfulness than is popu- 
larly supposed. 

Perhaps what M. Renan really means by the supernatural 
(and, indeed, a note in the Etudes seems to imply as much) is 
the unnatural. At all events (definition being secondary), 
we know what he is mainly denying is the miraculous part of 
the Gospel story. Nothing can well make a thoughtful person 
more curious, on approaching a new Life of Jesus by such a 
man, than the desire to see what will be the result of another 
effort to dissect the Evangelic record and tear out the miracu- 
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lous fibres without drawing the life-blood, — to pull out the 
thread of miracle without unravelling the whole fabric of the 
wondrous narrative. Not only has the world never yet seen 
this sad achievement accomplished, but never yet has one op- 
ponent of the miraculous claims of the New Testament seri- 
ously looked the question we have indicated in the face. It 
has been uniformly slighted. 

We have written thus far as if we had not yet viewed the 
book which we have undertaken to review (though all we 
have said has been shaped and colored by its presence in our 
thoughts) ; but now it is time to speak of it more directly and 
distinctly. 

It may seem strange, at first thought, that so common a 
thing as a reproduction of the history of Jesus on the ground 
of naturalism should create such a furore as this book has 
done. What is there about it so peculiarly alluring or so pe- 
culiarly alarming ? Is there anything here, in the negative or 
the positive part of the theory presented, with which we have 
not long been familiar in reproductions of German speculation, 
or in the free workings of English and American thought ? 
We must remember, however, that was written for a French 
public and appeared in a Roman Catholic country. 

Grant, however, that, as has been asserted by some of his 
opponents, the matter of M. Renan's book has little that is new 
even to its own public, that its negations are but weak restate- 
ments and its affirmations but loose and ill-digested, it is not 
so much to the matter as to the manner that we must look 
for an explanation of the flutter of excitement (as it has been 
called) which this work has occasioned. The matter may not 
have much novelty in it, but the mode of its presentation has 
an originality, individuality, freshness, and charm about it, 
which no work of its class has ever before displayed. Here is 
something quite apart from the Volneys and Voltaires, the 
Strausses and Baurs. 

Nearly a generation has gone since the heavy stone called 
Strauss's Life of Jesus fell into the sea of public thought, and 
made a ripple which to this day has not ceased. It was a 
stone, and not the bread which the hearts of men oppressed 
with superstition and ceremony, grown lean with living on 
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words and forms, craved for their true life. But now in this 
book of Renan's we have, combined with the freedom of the . 
Straussian criticism, the saving grace of an intense regard and 
reverence for the Christ as a real man, and not a mere name 
for a nucleus of abstract truth in a nebula of myth. Men felt 
that cold-bloodedness was the word to be applied to Strauss's 
treatment of this theme. A certain instinct told them, not 
merely that it was not sentimental enough, but that it was not 
even thoroughly philosophical, that is, inspired with the love of 
divine wisdom. Renan says in his Introduction, that he had 
himself been tempted in the same direction ; but " I learned," 
he says, " that history is not a mere play of abstractions, that 
in it men are more than doctrines." In other words, he 
learned that biography is the life and soul of history. Here, 
then, we have something more than dry negation ; we have 
something positive and palpable, — we have the very life-blood 
of humanity. This is what makes Renan's book so attractive 
to the people, — so alarming to sacerdotalism. This gives it 
that charm, which to some, indeed, may make it dangerous, 
but, in our judgment, will cause the harm it does to be far out- 
weighed by its influence in helping the truth and life of the 
Gospel in the world. Bigots may say, and think they say 
something smart and stinging, " Have you seen the Gospel 
according to Renan ? " To us it seems a poor fling. For the 
truth is, that, to every one who really believes and lives in the 
Gospel, and who has it living in him, it will be the Gospel 
according to him; and no man or body of men can claim, 
without gross presumption, to have, alone, the absolute and 
original Gospel itself, in fact or form. To every man the 
Gospel he holds is more or less shaped by his own nature. 

The mere fact, then, that a writer has shaped anew the life 
of Jesus, is no ground of complaint. The simple question is, 
Has he done it with the care and reverence and full free- 
dom which the subject demands ? . Has he wrought thought- 
fully and consistently ? M. Renan certainly brings with him 
to his high task many qualities and conditions which emi- 
nently fit him for it, but some also which unfit him for doing 
it justly. He comes to it not without a great deal of fine prep- 
aration in study and spirit, but at the same time not without 
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some grave pre-judgments (to use the mildest word for it), 
which, it is true, he frankly owns. 

" If the love of a subject," he beautifully says, in closing his In- 
troduction, " can help one to an understanding of it, it will be perceived, 
I hope, that this condition has not been wanting. To write the history 
of a religion, it is necessary, first of all, to have believed in it (without 
which one never could comprehend by what it has charmed and satisfied 
the human conscience) ; secondly, that one no longer believes in it 
in an absolute manner ; for absolute faith is incompatible with sincere 
history. But love can go without faith. One may attach himself to 
none of the forms which captivate the adoration of men, and yet not 
renounce the enjoyment of what in them is good and beautiful. No 
transient apparition exhausts the Divinity ; God had revealed himself 
before Jesus, God will reveal himself after him." 

The love of Jesus is certainly a prime prerequisite for writ- 
ing the life of Jesus. In divine things, love sees what no 
other spirit can. There is, however, in M. Renan's devotion 
,to his " hero " (for this word naturally occurs to us) a certain 
melodramatic element ; he surrounds him with a rose-colored 
atmosphere which disguises the natural hue of life. This 
characteristic perhaps belongs partly to M. Renan's French, 
and partly to his individual, nature ; and sometimes we feel as 
if the glow of his eagerness to justify his ideal created a whirl 
in the mental atmosphere unfavorable to a steady sight of the 
sober truth. We shall notice presently an example or two of 
this. 

One eminent preparation for his task M. Renan enjoyed in 
having visited the scene of his story, and become familiar with 
the spirit of its landscape and society. Like him 

" who on the Chian strand 
Beheld the Iliad and the Odyssey 
Kise to the swelling of the voiceful sea," 

so did our author, as he tells us, while he mused by the Lake 
of Genesareth, see rise . from its waters and its shores the 
form of his Galilean idyl, — his " fifth Gospel," as he calls it. 
But we will let him tell it in his own words, or rather our 
English of them : — 

" All that history which at a distance seems to float in the clouds of 
an unreal world thus took a body, a solidity, which astonished me. The 
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striking accordance of texts and places, the marvellous harmony of the 
evangelic ideal with the country which served as its frame, were like a 
revelation to me. I had before my eyes a fifth Gospel, torn, but still 
legible ; and thenceforth, through the narrations of Matthew and of 
Mark, in place of an abstract being who, one would say, had never ex- 
isted, I saw live and move a wondrous human form." — p. liii. 

The picture Renan gives of the region which, he says, " alone 
made Christianity," is exceedingly beautiful. After speaking 
of Jerusalem as " the true home of that obstinate Judaism 
which, founded by the Pharisees and fixed by the Talmud, 
has traversed the Middle Ages and come down to us," he goes 
on to say : — 

" An enchanting nature contributed to form that much less austere, 
less severely monotheistic spirit, — if I may venture to say so, — which 
impressed upon all the dreams of Galilee an idyllic and charming char- 
acter. The most dreary country in the world, perhaps, is the region 
round about Jerusalem. Galilee, on the contrary, was a country very 
green, very umbrageous, very cheerful, — the true country of the Song 
of Songs and of the lays of the Well-Beloved." — p. 64. 

" This pretty (joli) country — which has become to-day, in conse- 
quence of the enormous impoverishment produced by Islamism in hu- 
man life, so sombre, so painfully gloomy, but where all that man has 
not been able to destroy still breathes abandon, sweetness, and tender- 
ness — overflowed in the days of Jesus with comfort and gayety." Life 
there " spiritualized itself in ethereal reveries, — in a sort of poetic 
mysticism confounding heaven and earth. Let the austere John the 
Baptist, in his Judsean dseert, preach penitence, storm incessantly, and 
live on locusts in company with jackals ; why should the companions of 
the bridegroom fast while the bridegroom is with them ? Joy will make 
part of the kingdom of God. Is she not the daughter of the lowly in 
heart, the men of good-will ? 

" The whole history of the birth of Christianity has thus become a 
delicious pastoral. A Messiah at wedding festivals, the courtesan and 
the good Zaccheus bidden to its feasts, the founders of the kingdom of 
heaven as a troop of paranymphs, — that is what Galilee has dared to 
produce, what she has made the world accept. Greece has traced in 
sculpture and poesy charming representations of human life, but always 
without perspective or distant horizons. Here marble, skilled work- 
men, a refined and exquisite language, are all wanting. But Galilee 
has created in the domain of the popular imagination the most sublime 
ideal ; for behind her idyl the fate of humanity is suspended, and the 
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light which illumines her picture is the sun of the kingdom of God." — 
p. 68. 

These passages (which we should have preferred to give in 
the French, the fit language for such sentiment) will prepare 
one for perceiving the beauties and the faults of M. Renan's 
book. In his desire to justify the romance of history as he 
feels that he has found it in the pure beginnings of Christian- 
ity, he overlays fact with fancy, and does not hesitate to give a 
roundness and a coloring to his novel, which the very authori- 
ties he refers us to not only fail to sustain, but even forbid. 
Thus he begins one of his paragraphs, " His sisters were mar- 
ried at Nazareth," and in a note refers us to Mark vi. 3 ; but 
when we turn to that passage all we find is the question of the 
people who cavilled at him : " Are not his sisters here with 
us ? " Again, when he comes to the incident of Jesus stand- 
ing up in the synagogue at Nazareth to read and teach, he 
says : — 

" As there were few Pharisees in Galilee, the opposition to him did 
not take that degree of liveliness and that tone of acrimony which 
at Jerusalem would have stopped him short at the first step. These 
good Galileans had never heard discourse so agreeable to their cheer- 
ful imagination. They admired, they petted him ; they decided that he 
spoke well, and that his arguments were convincing. The most diffi- 
cult objections he solved with confidence ; the charm of his speech and 
of his person captivated these people, still youthful and not dried up by 
the pedantry of the doctors." — p. 139. 

And there he stops. The reader of the account in Luke 
will be somewhat astonished to find a professor of history 
throwing this rosy mist over the one half of a fact, which had 
anything but a rosy end in the document from which he de- 
rives it, where we find that, so soon as the wonderful youth 
began to tell disagreeable truth and offend their patriotic 
pride, these " good Galileans " were " filled with wrath " and 
" thrust him out of the city." 

Our author shows an equally strange disregard to the order 
of events. Thus, in the Introduction, when he comes to speak 
of St. John's Gospel, he says, " The mystical tone of these dis- 
courses in no respect corresponds to the character of the elo- 
quence of Jesus as it is represented to us by the " first three" 
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Evangelists. " A new spirit breathes in them ; the gnosis has 
begun ; the Galilean era of the kingdom of God has ended ; 
the hope of a speedy coming of Christ recedes into the dis- 
tance ; one enters into the desert of metaphysics, the dark 
shadows of abstract dogma. The spirit of Jesus is not there, 
and if the son of Zebedee really wrote these pages, he had 
certainly forgotten, in doing so, the Lake of Genesareth and 
the charming conversations which he had heard upon its 
shores." (p. xxxi.) 

But has not our critic forgotten something himself? Has 
he not forgotten that the first ten chapters of St. John's Gos- 
pel relate to a period of his Master's ministry preceding the 
Sermon on the Mount, and those wanderings and preachings in 
Galilee which he (M. Renan) treats as the earliest and purest 
part of Christ's manifestation ? Besides, what need had John 
to let us see that he remembered the " charming conversa- 
tions " in Galilee, when his predecessors had given them so 
truly, and he had other work, namely, to dwell on deeds and 
discourses which he, the bosom friend of Jesus, had perhaps 
alone appreciated, — at all events, which he, writing in old 
age, and nearer the spiritual world, peculiarly recalled with 
a new sense of their significance ? 

But M. Renan, at the close of his glowing account of the 
Galilean period, the pure period (as he calls it) of the teach- 
ings of Jesus, seems to us not only unreasonable, but incon- 
sistent with himself. He begins a paragraph of reflections : — 

" To conceive what is good, is in truth not enough ; it is necessary to 
give it success among men. For that less pure methods are needful. 
.... If Jesus had died at the moment in his career which we have 
reached, there would not have been a page in his life to wound us," &c. 

We say, is there not an inconsistency, when, having begun 
the paragraph thus, he draws toward its close in this way ? 

" Men of a very mediocre morality have written very good maxims. 
Very virtuous men, on the other hand, have done nothing to continue 
in the world the tradition of virtue. The palm is to him who has been 
mighty in word and in deed, who has felt what is good, and has insured 
its triumph at the cost of his blood. Jesus, in this double point of view, 
is without equal ; his glory remains entire, and will be forever renewed." 
— pp. 92, 93. 
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Is not this an example of that confusing influence of senti- 
ment upon judgment to which we referred some time since 
as unfitting one for a just treatment of the life of Jesus ? 
We have cited and admitted our author's claim to a love of 
his subject. But now, so far as the actual historical life of 
Jesus forms his subject, must we not confess that his love 
is alloyed by that partial fondness which one cherishes for a 
child, — in this case the child of his own brain? For such, 
surely, M. Kenan's picture of the career and conceptions of 
Jesus, in a considerable degree, is. It is one thing to shape 
a life of Jesus " out of the air," as the Germans say, and an- 
other to discover the life of Jesus in the sources and grounds 
which history and reason combine to indicate. As one illus- 
tration of M. Renan's inconsistency and arbitrariness in hand- 
ling his theme, we may note the fact, that, while he takes such 
liberty or indulges such carelessness in regard to the testi- 
mony of the very witnesses he appeals to for his historical in- 
formation, yet, when it comes to the words of Jesus, familiar 
as he is with Oriental thought and speech, he insists upon un- 
derstanding literally all the highly wrought prophecies about 
the day of judgment on the one hand, and, on the other, all 
those stringent and ascetic precepts of morality which are ex- 
emplified in the Sermon on the Mount. 

This shows a certain wilfulness, an overriding of scholarly 
judgment and good sense by the predilections of the imagi- 
nation, which, however favorable to the effect of a book, are 
not favorable to the just treatment of so grave and majestic a 
theme as the Gospel presents to thinking men. And when our 
author comes to the resurrection of Lazarus, and seriously 
proposes to us to believe the wise and discerning Jesus the 
dupe of a gross deception which that friend of Jesus lends 
himself to further, we recognize with pain how sad may be the 
fruits of a willingness to begin tampering with untruth, even 
in the mild form of inattention to truth's strict demands. 

But it is time to speak upon a point where, after all, as we 
conceive, lies the chief difficulty with writers on the Gospels 
like M. Renan, the chief source and secret of their weaknesses 
and their wanderings, the original sin in their whole manage- 
ment of the subject. 
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In writing a life two things are necessary : first, to ascertain 
the facts, and, secondly, to interpret them, — in other words, to 
infer from them the idea of the man. M. Renan, justly per- 
ceiving that it is vitally important for him to build his castle, 
not on the clouds, but on the earth, admits that' the four Gos- 
pels are the main source of information with regard to the life 
of Jesus, and accordingly he devotes a considerable number of 
preliminary pages to the question of their origin, composition, 
and authority. Unlike Strauss, he admits the four canonical 
Gospels as authentic. He traces them all to the first century, 
that is, in substance, and thinks them almost wholly the work 
of the authors to whom they are attributed, though their his- 
toric value, according to him, is very unequal ; — Matthew be- 
ing the most to be depended upon for the words of Jesus, and 
Mark for a pure and plain account of his actions ; while in 
regard to Luke he seems to adopt in some considerable degree 
Strauss's notion of the original materials having been rolled 
about like boulders in the stream of tradition ; and as to John, 
admitting that he had a deeper insight into the mind of Jesus 
than the others, and knew much of his external life which they 
did not, our author is of opinion that his imagination greatly 
co-operated with his memory, and, furthermore, that not a 
little of the speculative and spiritual part of the Gospel may 
have been added by the Ephesian school. 

On the whole, we do not doubt that there is a good deal of 
truth mixed up with M. Renan's ideas on this subject ; but one 
thing will strike a thoughtful reader, — that, after all, the mere 
acknowledgment of the right names having been prefixed to 
the four Gospels is comparatively little, and that they might 
as well be any other four names, unless you recognize the 
authority which these names express. Neglecting to do this, 
M. Renan, although theoretically admitting the value of these 
documents, practically makes them of very doubtful and wa- 
vering significance in many of the most interesting and im- 
portant points of our Master's life. And so, when he tells us 
that the problem of the construction of the Gospels " has 
arrived at a solution which, though leaving room for many 
uncertainties, is fully adequate to the requirements of his- 
tory," we seriously suspect his real meaning to be, for such a 
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history as he wishes to write. For the looseness of his theory 
enables him to take just such things out of the Gospel records, 
and in such order as suits his purpose, and to emphasize these, 
or slur those, as his object requires. 

But when we follow our author in the interpretation of the 
records of which he starts with such a loose, floating, indeter- 
minate notion as regards authorship and authority, when we 
consider his manner of evoking the form of Jesus from this 
troubled sea of material, we find just the result we might nat- 
urally expect from a man of airy sentiment and lively genius, 
revolving in the kaleidoscope of his bright fancy the broken 
bits of colored fact, and calling us to look from moment to 
moment, from chapter to chapter, at an image which, though 
for the time regular and consistent, is liable to change at each 
shake of the hand. 

We acknowledge and admire the charm of the narrative in 
which M. Renan has reproduced the events of Christ's mar- 
vellous passage across the scene of human life. His pictures 
of the landscapes in which Jesus walked and talked with his 
little band of companions, and of the simple, joyous, trusting 
life of the people who dwelt among them, have a touching 
beauty ; and no Christian, we think, can read his book in this 
view without thanking him for a more home-coming sense of 
the reality of the life of Jesus as a man among men than he 
ever had before. But whether the idea he gives us is as just 
as it is vivid, is another question. For ourselves, we cannot 
accept as anything more than a very partial, however pleasant 
and winning and (so far as it goes) impressive, representation 
of the life of the Son of Man, that which leaves out the recog- 
nition of his having any sense of a special revelation from 
God, a special responsibility, and powers corresponding, and 
a relation to God altogether peculiar and miraculous in its 
nature. M. Renan, indeed, himself recognizes a feeling or 
thought of this kind as having entered into the soul of Jesus ; 
but, so far, he regards him as an enthusiast, — an idea which 
has been again and again proposed, and again and again over- 
whelmingly refuted, with external and internal argument 
amply sufficient to satisfy any mind that is in a state to hold 
steadily the scale of judgment, and weigh patiently the rea- 
sons of the case. 
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In a word, it seems to us that the same spirit which can 
treat the Gospel records so lightly as to be able to discard 
from them the miraculous element, or to regard it as mere 
legend, prepares one to take a shallow view of the meaning of 
Christ's teachings and doings. The writer who represents 
Jesus as catching Nathanael by guile, (that Israelite, as he 
himself called him, in whom was no guile,') and making be- 
lieve he had a mysterious knowledge of his thoughts under 
the fig-tree ; who questions whether John may not have exag- 
gerated the affection his Master had for him ; who represents 
Jesus as calming, by his pure and sweet beauty, the troubled, 
nervous organization of Mary Magdalen ; who discovers a fine 
irony in the Saviour's reply to James and John, when they 
would have called down fire on the Samaritans ; who pictures 
Jesus as being compelled to smile at Peter's downright ways, 
and compares Peter's intercourse with his Master to that of 
Joinville with St. Louis ; — a writer who can thus deal with 
the simplicity of the Evangelic record tempts one to apply to 
his own work what he says of St. John, namely, that " he 
wrote concerning his Master that bizarre Gospel which con- 
tains such precious instructions, but in which, according to 
us, the character of Jesus is falsified upon many points." 
(p. 156.) 

We have been struck with the fact that bizarre is a fre- 
quent and favorite expression of our author's in reference to 
words and ways of Jesus. We are disposed to think that the 
oddity he finds is often a reflection of his own odd state of 
mind. He finds in the narrative what he carries there. It 
is not necessary to appeal to Christian faith, it is enough to 
appeal to good sense and candid consideration, against his gay 
and brusque style of interpreting the meaning and motives of 
the Gospel incidents. 

We are bound, indeed, to say that, free and easy {jaunty, we 
had almost said) as is M. Eenan's way of paraphrasing (even 
to the extreme of parodying often) the simple matter and 
manner of his text, even this tone and treatment, with the ab- 
surdity into which they sometimes lead us, — even this seems 
to us a wholesome corrective to the old style of solemn dul- 
ness and lifeless monotony with which an ill-understood super- 
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naturalism and superstitious sanctimony have too generally 
made the sacred stories to be read amongst us. It is good, we 
think, for this drowsy, droning mood to get occasionally even 
a somewhat rude shaking up, though at the same time, we 
conceive, it would be better and quite as practicable to bring 
this about without caricature. With whatever drawbacks, 
however, we must repeat our acknowledgments to M. Renan 
for the freshness he gives to many an incident and passage of 
the Gospel history, which he makes us feel as if it were some- 
thing just happening. Indeed, to all who would have Jesus 
taken out of Sunday dreams and brought into the daily reality 
of life, these pictures of him with his Galileans, as he journeys 
through the country or goes up to the holy city, and especially 
the description of his last weeks and days and hours, are full 
of rare interest and instruction. 

Unhappily, in undertaking to give order to the Evangelic 
mimoires (as M. Renan seems to esteem them), he only ag- 
gravates their original dislocation, and adds confusion to mis- 
placement. It is convenient, too, for his theory, to assume 
three years (apparently) as the duration of Christ's ministry, 
whereas, as it seems to us, everything is explained far more 
naturally by limiting it to a little more than one. 

But the worst confusion we have to charge him with re- 
spects his idea of Jesus, — his conception of Christ's purpose 
and plan. Here, we must say, M. Renan seems to us, equally 
with Strauss, to build up a Christ of his own out of the wreck 
of the actual history. It is true, that, while Strauss substi- 
tutes for the historical Jesus an abstraction, M. Renan sup- 
plies one who is intensely flesh and blood and soul and spirit ; 
but we feel a painful uncertainty whether the being who lives 
and moves so vividly before us is always the same, or, rather, 
we feel a strong misgiving that he is not. 

M. Renan exaggerates equally, in our opinion, in his Gali- 
lean idyl and in his Jerusalem tragedy. If in the one he 
looks through rose-colored glasses, in the other he sees through 
a medium which gives his world a lurid and fuliginous aspect, 
such as the sky has seen through the stained windows of our 
churches. The transition of the mind of Jesus from the ear- 
lier to the later moods which our author ascribes to it — what 
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he calls the passage from his " innocent aphorisms " to his 
" revolutionary ardor " — seems to us presented in a very 
vague and vacillating manner, in defiance alike of the natural 
arrangement of the Evangelic accounts, and of the natural 
impression they give us of their subject. In fact, M. Eenan 
appears to be especially unsettled and inconsistent in this 
part of his theme. At one time he speaks as if Jesus began 
with one idea of the kingdom of God, and by and by was 
drawn or driven into another ; and at another time he insists 
that all the three ideas of the kingdom of heaven, — namely, 
as existing in society, in the soul, or in the skies, as an earthly 
revolution, an internal conversion, a final judgment, — were 
simultaneously recognized and received by his hero. Now 
is not all this simply a reflection of the writer's own vacil- 
lating spirit? How much more simple and natural would 
it have been, how much more accordant with a reasonable 
conception of the wondrous teacher of Nazareth, the prophet 
of the soul, to understand him as referring in the gorgeous 
imagery of the Oriental style to a new kingdom of the Word 
and of the Spirit which was to begin at once, of which the 
•downfall of the sacerdotal city was to be the signal, and which 
was to endure thenceforth through time into eternity ? Is it 
the part of a true philosopher to make account only of the 
swaying of the branches of the mighty tree of life, and not 
also and rather to think of the root which this outward play 
and sweep only fixes more firmly in the earth ? 

As he comes to the last weeks of the life of Jesus, M. Re- 
nan's theory strides on (to use the words he applies to the 
career of Jesus) with a " frightful progression of enthusiasm." 
He says : " Jesus was no longer free ; he belonged to his part, 
and in a sense to humanity. At times one would have said 
that his reason was disturbed. He had something like agonies 
and internal agitations. The grand vision of the kingdom 
of God, incessantly flaring (flamboyant) before his eyes, made 
his head swkn. His disciples at some moments thought him 
mad. [And yet our author refers here away back to Mark 
iii. 21 !] His enemies declared him possessed. His tempera- 
ment, excessively impassioned, bore him every instant beyond 
the bounds of human nature. His work being no longer a 
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work of reason, and sporting with all the classifications of 
the human mind, what he demanded most imperiously was 
faith.'" (p. 318.) And then the author justifies this by say- 
ing: "Reflection leads only to doubt, and if the authors of 
the French Revolution, for example, had been obliged to be 
convinced by meditations sufficiently long, they would all 
have reached old age without doing anything." Again : " His 
natural sweetness seemed to have abandoned him ; he was 

sometimes rude and bizarre Sometimes his bad humor 

at any resistance drew him on to acts inexplicable and appar- 
ently absurd." 

" It is not," our author concludes, " that his virtue stooped ; 
but his struggle in the cause of the ideal against the reality 
became insupportable. He was hurt, and revolted at contact 
with the earth. Obstacles irritated him. His notion of the 
Son of God was disturbed and exaggerated. The fatal law 
which condemns an idea to decay the moment it seeks to con- 
vert men, applied to him. In touching him men brought him 
down to their level. The tone which he had taken could not 
be sustained more than a few months ; it was time death should 
come to untie the knot of a situation strained to excess, to re-« 
lieve him from the impossibilities of a road without issue, and, 
in delivering him from a too protracted trial, to introduce him 
henceforth impeccable into its celestial serenity." (p. 320.) 

Could the force of invention further go ? In a similar vein 
M. Renan says, when he comes to the alleged miracle of the 
raising of Lazarus : " We must call to mind that in that im- 
pure and oppressive city of Jerusalem Jesus was no more him- 
self. His conscience, by the fault of men and not by his own, 
had lost something of its primordial limpidity." (p. 360.) We 
fear the author confounds here his subject with himself. After 
such a treatment of the resurrection of Lazarus, we breathe 
more freely when we find that we are spared at present his 
views on the resurrection of Jesus, that " the life of Jesus for 
the historian ends with his last sigh " ; though we have a pain- 
ful presentiment of what is in store for us, when we reach 
the closing words, in regard to Mary Magdalen : " Sacred mo- 
ments in which the passion of a woman in a state of hallucina- 
tion gives to the world a resuscitated God ! " (p. 434.) 
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There is one topic of M. Renan's book of which we have not 
yet expressly spoken. His chapter on Miracles seems to us 
the weakest (we might say flimsiest) of all. Is it not strange 
and significant, that the writer of a life of Jesus, — a life which 
has, through its miraculous character, produced the profound- 
est effect in the world these eighteen centuries, — and especially 
when this writer admits that Mark, his favorite authority for the 
facts of Christ's life, " is pre-eminently the Evangelist of mira- 
cles and exorcism," (p. 265,) — should dismiss the subject of 
miracles in fifteen feeble pages out of his four hundred and 
fifty ? Perhaps, indeed, it is partly the fault of the unreflecting 
and unappreciative champions of the miracles, who have dwelt 
so exclusively on them as meant for proofs of power, that the 
advocates of nature and reason in the matter have not dwelt 
more on the wondrous works of Jesus in reference to their 
motive and spirit. At all events, is it not a rare defect in a 
life of Jesus which professes to follow the spirit rather than 
the letter, that it should find in the fact of Jesus refusing to 
furnish signs from heaven, or to do miracles merely to satisfy 
curiosity, nothing more than evidence that " the part of thau- 
maturgist was disagreeable to him," — that, in fact, "his repu- 
tation as thaumaturgist was imposed upon him," — and this in 
the face of what Jesus himself repeatedly and emphatically says 
of his miracles of mercy as evidences of his being the Son of 
the merciful God ? How could the man of sentiment, the man 
of soul, or the man of science, think to give a life of Jesus to 
the world and yet throw so into the shade Jesus the wonder- 
worker of beneficence ? Could he not have followed out, in- 
deed, his own doctrine, that " these words, superhuman and 
supernatural, borrowed from our poor theology, had no mean- 
ing in the high religious conscience of Jesus ? For him nature 
and the development of humanity were not limited kingdoms 
out of God, wretched realities, subject to the laws of a despair- 
ing empiricism. There was for him no supernatural, for there 
was no nature." (p. 246.) 

As it is, we feel that M. Renan has written a life of Jesus 
with Jesus omitted. Not the less, however, has he given 
us suggestions and materials for forming an idea of Jesus, 
and living, if not writing, that majestic life ourselves, which 
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we have never yet found in any other writer. We thank him 
especially for that beautiful delineation of Jesus as the Son of 
God, in opposition at once to a confused tri theism and to " a 
cold deism." 

" He believes himself more than an ordinary man, but separated from 
God by an infinite distance. He is Son of God ; but all men are or 
may become so, in divers degrees. All, every day, ought to call God 
their Father ; all the children of the resurrection will be sons of God. 
The Divine filiation was ascribed in the Old Testament to beings whom 
no one pretended to make equal with God. The word Son has, in the 
Semitic languages and in the language of the New Testament, the lar- 
gest sense. Besides, the idea which Jesus forms to himself of man is 
not that low idea a cold deism has introduced. In his poetic conception 
of nature, one sole breath pervades the universe ; the breath of man is 
that of God ; God dwells in man, lives by man, just as man lives in and 
by God. The transcendental idealism of Jesus never permitted him to 
have a very clear notion of his own personality. He is his Father, his 
Father is he. He lives in his disciples ; he is everywhere with them ; 
his disciples are one, and he and his Father are one." — p. 244. 

This is one of the passages, indeed, in M. Renan's book, 
which may seem to illustrate the influence of Hegel of which 
we spoke ; but, after all, notwithstanding some of the terms 
employed, we confess to finding in this passage more of the 
theistic doctrine of Paul, and even of Jesus, than of any pan- 
theistic human school. The idea of Jesus having no clear 
notion of his own personality has been ridiculed, but perhaps 
it receives some countenance from his own saying, that none 
knoweth who the Son is but the Father. 

We have not undertaken to give our readers a full account 
of the contents of the remarkable book we have been review- 
ing. We have not proposed to ourselves to rewrite it, or to 
rewrite the life of Jesus. We have not even ventured to show 
directly and positively how that should be done. We do not 
admit the old doctrine, that a critic must be equal to his author, 
in order to form a just estimate of his short-comings. We have 
aimed simply to indicate what seem to us the chief defects, as 
well as the chief merits, in the book under consideration. On 
the whole, we do not regard it as any considerable addition to 
our theological science, — or perhaps we should say sacred sci- 
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ence, since theology, strictly speaking, it does not profess to 
treat. But in the literary history, in human history, it cer- 
tainly is one of the most interesting and significant works that 
have ever appeared. As coming from one by birth a Roman 
Catholic, and by instinct a human Catholic, a man of no sect 
or school in religion, it comes to us like the cry of the human 
soul for that steady and sober assurance of Jesus Christ as 
the Son of man and the Son of God, which Peter affirmed in 
reply to that question of the Master : " Who do men say that 
I, the Son of man, am ? " 

We say " sober assurance " ; and if there is any one word 
which would express the defect of M. Kenan's idea of Jesus, 
may we not say that sobriety is the quality in which his book, 
as well as a great proportion of those that have been written 
in the interest of naturalism, most characteristically contrast 
with the spirit of Jesus ? Without this quality, there can be 
no adequate respect for his character as an honest person, not 
to say reverence for his claim as a teacher from God. With- 
out this quality, we mean the sobriety which is born of an 
evenly balanced mind, there cannot be the patience needed, 
amidst the prejudices and passions of humanity, for discerning 
and 'holding fast the simplicity of truth. He has not begun 
to understand the mind of Jesus, who does not recognize as 
a foremost trait in him a collected spirit, a freedom from ex- 
aggeration, a soul serenely lifted above the seductions and the 
provocations that beset him. It is well said by a recent critic 
of this book, that if, as all Christians agree, Jesus was very 
man, the life of Jesus should be written in a very manly way. 
M. Renan's ideal Jesus is too much a man of sentiment, or 
too little a man of principle. We regret to feel, too, that the 
pernicious principle of pious fraud so much indulged by the 
Church M. Renan was born in, but not by that Church alone, 
has tainted his treatment of his grave and majestic theme. 
Only a manly and a godly man is fitted to write the life of our 
Master, — the great Master in the art of a divine life. 

And yet, is a man " far from the kingdom of God," while 
he pens such a paragraph as this On the word of Jesus at the 
well of Samaria ? 

" The day when he pronounced that word, he was truly the Son of 
God. He spoke for the first time the word on which the edifice of the 
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eternal religion shall rest forever. He founded that pure worship, with- 
out date, without country, which all exalted souls shall practise till the 
end of time. Not only on that day was his religion the good religion of 
humanity, it was the absolute religion ; and if other planets have inhab- 
itants endowed with reason and morality, their religion cannot be differ- 
ent from that which Jesus proclaimed at the well of Jacob. Man has 
not been able to hold himself to it ; for one attains the ideal but for a 
moment. The word of Jesus was a flash of lightning in a dark night ; 
eighteen centuries were needed for the eyes of humanity — what do I 
say ? — of an infinitely small part of humanity — to accustom themselves 
to it. But the gleam shall become the full day, and, after having run 
through all the circles of error, humanity will return to that word as 
the immortal expression of its faith and of its hopes." — p. 234. 

Since writing the foregoing pages, we have received the 
goodly handful of French pamphlets named at the head of our 
article. They are but a small part of the numerous, prompt, 
and piquant replies M. Renan's book has provoked. We shall 
give as fair and full a sketch of them as our limits will allow, 
simply as they afford a striking illustration of the animus of 
the predominant religion in Prance, scarcely one of them 
touching the heart of the subject, (though often probing most 
effectively weak points in M. Renan's argument), — never (or 
with scarcely an exception) seeking to discover how M. Renan 
may have slipped off from the right road, in order to try to 
lead him back, or dreaming it possible to learn anything from 
him, but almost throughout showing themselves as God, armed 
with terrifying thunders and avenging lightning, — in short, 
affording a melancholy comment on the low and barbarous 
state of French civilization as tried by one of the surest tests, 
that of a manly recognition of the right and duty of free 
thought. If he does not become notorious, it will not be for 
want of names pinned on his back in the pillory where his 
adversaries have placed him. He is called a Judas, a Pilate, 
an Erostratus, a Samson (in all but strength), a matricide, 
a Deicide. At the same time, in spite of the frequent sub- 
stitution of base aspersion of his motives, and once or twice 
even of his person, it must be confessed that these brochures 
do make pretty thorough work of the weaker parts of M. Re- 
nan's book and system, if system it can " be called that shape 
has none discernible." 
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All these reviewers agree in calling M. Renan's book a ro- 
mance, of which he, and not Jesus, is the hero ; all dwell on 
the loose, inaccurate, unscholarly, and inconsistent character of 
his argument in the discussion of such grave subjects ; on the 
slightness of the research and reasoning with which he justifies, 
the vagueness with which he announces, and the still greater 
recklessness with which through the book he practically treats 
his professed recognition of the Evangelic authorities, which he 
admits are the prime sources of information in the case. All 
reprobate the sentimentality of his style as unworthy the sub- 
lime simplicity of his theme, and take especial pains to analyze 
and expose the ill-matched work of his apparent reconstruc- 
tion of the individuality and idea of Jesus. Several of them 
answer with great dignity, spirit, and strength M. Renan's 
demand that alleged miracles should have been submitted to a 
jury of savans. We have no room to do more than glance at 
the character and contents of these several replies. 

The little books of Pioger and Lasserre are such as the Ger- 
mans call " waistcoat-pocket editions." The former, regarding 
M. Renan's book as simply an attack upon the Divinity of 
Jesus (though he means the Deity'), sets himself to prove that 
Christ was God : 1st, by prophecy ; 2d, by his holy life ; 3d, 
by his own words ; 4th, by his miracles ; 5th, by his sufferings 
and death. The latter is a fiery and somewhat fuliginous 
attack upon the audacious blasphemer who would rob the 
world of its God, — the wretched ingrate who, having in his 
poverty been fed both in body and soul by his dear old mother, 
the Church, now lifts his unnatural arm against her, tries to 
shake off the impression of her benediction from his head 
and her very image out of his memory. M. Renan is compared 
to an old duellist, who, having called out an innocent young 
man, and suffered him to fire the first shot without effect, 
drops his arm and proceeds to remind the young man of his 
mother and all he had to live for ; and when the youth, moved 
by such magnanimous words, would rush into his arms, the 
cold-blooded hypocrite cries, " Stay ! all these hopes you must 
bid adieu to forever ! I have not fired ! " — and, raising his 
pistol, shoots him dead. And this, says the writer, is M. Re- 
nan's way of betraying his victim with a kiss, only, unlike the 
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duellist, he does not kill his real adversary. " With a pro- 
found attention, with a minute care, with infinite precautions, 
he aims at God, — God who is everywhere, . . . and he misses 
him ! " Again : " The last hour of God was about to strike. 
At last the mountain is delivered. Universal deception ! " 
Remarking on M. Renan's criticism of the four Gospels, this 
writer says : — 

" What Gospel would have satisfied him ? Ah, we have found it, — 
the Gospel according to Judas ! For apostasy is the essential condition 
of sincerity. Judas, a prey to the demon of avarice, he too shuts his 
eyes to the divinity of Jesus Christ, otherwise he would not have dared 
to sell him. Like M. Renan, he had believed, and believed no longer ; ' 
like M. Renan selling books against the religion which had been his, 
Judas traded with the enemies of his Master, his benefactor, and his 
God ; and having become an unbeliever under the sway of his detest- 
able passion, he would fain give the death-blow to his old faith. This 
would have been an impartial and truthful historian ; this was the man 

that M. Renan wanted But leave him one thing," M. Lasserre 

says, in a tone of mock magnanimity, " to deny him which would be 
stealing a sous out of a blind man's pocket, — he knows how to write ! " 

Finally, he seizes upon M. Renan's admission that Jesus is 
a demigod, and cries, " Demigod or God, all one, — for God is 
indivisible." Logic like this can do no harm but to those who 
accept it as good reasoning. M. Renan is not touched by it. 

M. Potrel's book is mainly a reproduction of the Gospels in a 
close paraphrase, and reduced to chronological order. To this 
is prefixed a rambling review of M. Renan's book, in which the 
following not less bitter than mean insinuation occurs : " Judas 
sold his God for thirty Sous ; 0, why had he not a chair, or, in 
default of a chair, the sharpened pen of a rhetorician ! he might 
have sold Jesus by making a great book ; he might have deliv- 
ered him to the beasts by writing, and instead of thirty Sous 
for a word whispered in the ear of the mighty, he might have 
received, in exchange for five hundred pages, twenty thousand 
francs ! So much for progress ! Everything pays better to- 
day ! " 

This writer also gives a table of about three hundred in- 
stances in which M. Renan expresses uncertainty by such 
words as perhaps, possibly, almost, apparently, &c. 
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M. Hello begins by asserting that M. Renan's book " abso- 
lutely says nothing, and cannot become the occasion of any 
doctrinal discussion whatever." He accordingly gives only a 
short and somewhat slight collection of remarks and exclama- 
tions on several of M. Renan's principles and interpretations. 

When we come to the Bishop of Algiers, we rise a little in 
the scale and style of argument. With something of the 
Algerine and archiepiscopal in his tone, he does, however, 
grapple somewhat manfully and ably with the grand points 
of the subject, the authenticity of the Gospels and the credi- 
bility of the miracles. He charges M. Renan with suppressing 
the capital question of inspiration. In regard to the pretence 
that the miracles could have been certified only before a bench 
of savans, he says, among other just things : " M. Renan, 
who has read the Gospels so much, does not then know that 
the miracles of our Divine Saviour were inspired much more 
by charity than by the necessity of demonstrating his power, 
and that, at all events, he never did a single' one through os- 
tentation, to satisfy a frivolous curiosity, or to answer imperti- 
nent challenges ? " He complains that, in its multitude of 
digressions, this Life of Jesus is more occupied with anything 
than with the veritable life of Jesus. 

M. Laurentie's grief at the book is caused chiefly by the evi- 
dence afforded of the corrupt state of the public mind, when 
apostasy is the road to popularity and preferment. He finds 
the whole falsehood of the book in the statement that Jesus 
was " a superior person, who, by his bold initiative, and by the 
love he was able to inspire, created the object and fixed the 
point of departure for the future faith of humanity ! " and this 
position he devotes himself to overthrowing. He makes out 
that M. Renan asserts everything to be divine except what is 
of God, and says, the more he tries to make Jesus a man, only 
the more he makes him God. 

The Reverend Father Felix writes in a somewhat declama- 
tory style, with a mixture of priestly assumption and personal 
bitterness, — now accusing his adversary of wishing to tear 
from him his God (" Strike us," he says, " but spare our 
God ! ") — and now insinuating that M. Renan's " fine young 
man and little Galilean resembles another fine young man and 
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a certain little Breton of our acquaintance," — and anon re- 
lieving his mind by such words as these : " M. Ernest Renan 
and M. Michel Levy, author, ex-abbe", and Israelite publisher, 
have made a good business of it. Those who have reproached 
them with having conspired to sell Jesus Christ will do them 
the justice to own that they have not sold him for thirty 
denarii ; there was only one man to do it at that price ; they 
would not have taken so little." He charges M. Renan with 
confiscating to himself the infallibility of Jesus. He finds the 
object of the book to be treachery to Jesus Christ, — the 
method of it, treachery to truth. He puts into the mouth of a 
freethinker, whom he imagines conversing with M. Renan, his 
charges against the latter, of assertion without proof, doubts 
without reason, beggings of the question, naivetes of criticism, 
and absurdities of exegesis, and asserts that it would be some 
consolation, if, after taking away Jesus the God, he had left us 
the power of respecting Jesus the man. He thinks a Jew would 
say, If Jesus, being only a man, has done all M. Renan says, I 
find it more marvellous than if he were a God. Finally, he 
thinks that, while M. Renan, who is " eminently crepuscular," 
will do mischief to three classes, the ignorant, the prejudiced, 
and the unsettled, per contra, he will do good to honest outsid- 
ers, to sincere Christians, to the clergy, to Christ and the Church. 
Then, by way of farewell, he says : " What thou doest, do quick- 
ly ! You are preparing other works, you announce other blows, 
and you fear time will fail you : hasten, then ; finish to-mor- 
row, if possible ; day after to-morrow you will be conquered ; 
you will be buried in your books ; your glory will die with 
you ; and our Christ-God will reign forever ! " All this per- 
sonality is the more discreditable from the fact that M. Renan's 
own style never affords a justification for such attack, or for 
any low retort. 

The three reviews by the Abbe" Loyson, the Abbe" Freppel, 
and Professor Delaporte are the most learned and elaborate 
in the list. 

The first is entitled " A Pretended Life of Jesus, or M. 
Ernest Renan, Historian, Philosopher, and Poet." The writer 
begins by distinguishing between the success of an author and 
the success of his doctrine. He rejoices that M. Renan has 
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" drawn from their distant fog-banks those phantoms [of Ger- 
man Antichristianity] formidable only at a distance. On our 
more limpid horizons they will vanish in smoke, and of those 
fantastic births of night and imagination, good sense, like the 
sun, will leave no trace." He then quotes some wholesome 
advice which M. Renan's former Oriental teacher at St. 
Sulpice once gave his pupils, to the effect that criticism di- 
vorced from history attempts to see with one eye and soar with 
one wing. He feels that the sentimental and mystical dress 
of M. Renan's errors makes them dangerous, and hence he 
takes up his pen against him. 

He first examines M. Renan's estimate of his Evangelic au- 
thorities, and finds (to use his own happy expression) that that 
author takes them as material " relatively solid, but malleable 
at his own pleasure," and the unhappy effect of this loose 
opinion of the Gospel records the reviewer shows in detail 
by quoting passages from various parts of the new biography 
which illustrate the practical working of the theory it starts 
with. 

Next, the reviewer suggests the probable motive which led 
M. Renan to make so light of the Gospels, namely, that they 
are so full of the miraculous. And on this subject he dwells 
at some length. He charges M. Renan with reasoning in a 
circle, when he says that the Gospel stories are legendary in 
so far as they are miraculous. Then, in regard to the scien- 
tific conditions alleged necessary to prove a miracle, the re- 
viewer says : — 

" If the miracle were constant, if it were capable of being repeated 
at our will or at the command of Messieurs the savants, like natural 
facts, it would be confounded with them, it would constitute a law which 
one could no longer distinguish from the laws of nature, it would lose 
with its physiognomy its whole reason for being. Either God does not 
declare himself by any sign, or he gives a manifest sign of himself. In 
the former case there is no miracle. In the latter, the miracle is essen- 
tially transitory, and so divine a brightness that it subdues with a flash." 

Again : — 

" He who refuses to appear before scientific juries makes no difficulty 
in presenting himself before these grand popular assizes. He reveals 
himself to humility, while he hides himself from pride." 

VOL. XCVIII. — NO. 202. 15 
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And again : — 

" M. Kenan may well speak of democracy, the enfranchisement of 
the poor and the lowly. His doctrine tends simply to shut and double- 
bolt heaven in the face of the people, and to confide the key to hands 
which would never open it." 

But M. Kenan's great difficulty in receiving the miracles, 
the reviewer says, is his pantheism. 

Next comes the question of the personality of Jesus. And 
here the reviewer exposes the flimsiness of M. Kenan's at- 
tempt to reconstruct the idea of the divine man, and con- 
cludes that he is neither historian nor philosopher, but poet ; 
he accordingly advises him to change the title of his book, 
and call it a romantic autobiography, and ends with a mock 
salutation of the new " son of the nebulous Armorica, scion 
of the Celtic bards " ! 

Professor Freppel's " Critical Examination " begins with the 
remark, that, though we had no reason to expect anything solid 
in the way of science and logic from such a man as M. Renan, 
we had a right to demand that a serious subject should be 
treated seriously. Strauss, he says, was serious, at least. But 
M. Renan knew his public and knew himself. He has enough 
of the show of learning to dazzle the superficial ; but to refer 
us for information on preliminary and essential points to works 
long ago refuted, is an insult to scholarship and sense. In fact, 
M. Renan was not fit to write the Life of Jesus. 

The matter is then taken up under several heads. 1. The 
Gospels. Here the author's admission that they are mostly 
from the writers to whom they are ascribed, is handled with 
searching severity. " The poetic preoccupations of M. Renan 
do not permit him to form any exact idea of the first and sec- 
ond centuries." 2. The Gospel of St. John. Here the writer 
argues the absurdity of M. Renan's theory of the aged Evan- 
gelist's writing his Gospel from jealousy of Peter, who figured 
too largely in the other three, and the fallacy of his inference 
from the glimpses of Oriental philosophy in the fourth Gospel. 
3. The Supernatural. Under this head a distinction is made 
between 

" the fact of the miracle and its miraculous character. If the question 
is of the simple fact, the material fact, the fact which falls under the cog- 
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nizance of the senses, a person from the people, or a man of the world, 
enjoying the use of his faculties and endowed with sound organs, is as 
competent to see and understand, as the first savant on earth. It is not 
necessary to be a physiologist, physicist, or chemist, to be able to certify 
that one born blind began to see at a given moment, that a paralytic set 
himself to walking, that a deaf-mute recovered hearing and speech. As 
to the question of knowing whether such cures produced by a word, or 
a gesture, pass the forces of nature, that may belong to the sphere of 
science, if you will ; but the fact in itself is within reach of everybody, 
and requires, in order to be observed and faithfully reported, neither a 
strong dose of erudition nor a long habit of scientific research." 

Indeed, says the reviewer, even upon the question of the 
character of the fact, plain men would be no worse judges than 
scientific men, and might be better, because they would have 
no theory to blind them. He then ridicules at great length 
the demand for a scientific commission on miracles, and finally 
examines the author's way of disposing of the relation of Jesus 
to the popular mind in this matter of miracl«s ; and this brings 
him to — 4. The Person of Jesus Christ. " To exalt Jesus Christ 
in order to deceive one class, to degrade Jesus Christ in order 
to encourage another class, — behold the idea of the work." 
The reviewer proceeds to show that the insincerity ascribed to 
Jesus leaves him no longer even a good man. 5. Christianity. 
Here M. Renan is charged with not studying carefully the an- 
tecedents of our religion, the circumstances of its birth, or its 
doctrines and institutions. 6. The Church. Here the idea is 
combated, that religion is a matter of pure sentiment, and is 
independent of form or formula. And the review ends with 
holy horror at the attempt to destroy faith in the virginity of 
Mary and the divinity of Christ. 

Appended to the review is a severe letter to one of M. Re- 
nan's panegyrists in the Revue des Deux Mondes, who con- 
tends that he has not gone far enough, but ought to have said 
at once that no part of the Gospels is written by companions of 
Jesus. 

The essay entitled " Criticism and Tactics " lays down the 
laws of the critical art, and means to show that M. Renan 
disregards them. " Self-constituted critic of the man-God, he 
knows little of man, and of God nothing." But the first chap- 
ter, though it opens in a very scientific style, soon passes into 
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personal declamation ; for it makes the three points, — 1. True 
criticism implies a knowledge of its subject ; 2. It supposes 
a criterion; 3. M. Renan had a special reason for keeping 
silence, namely, his antecedents. The second chapter begins 
the exposS of the " Processes of Modern Antichristianity " 
with strictures on the coolness of the free-thinkers in their 
classification of men as choice spirits and vulgar spirits, and 
ends with these words : " You are the ilite, we are the vulgar. 
Say it less, and show it more." In the third chapter, entitled 
" Precautions against the Approaches of the Truth," is exposed 
M. Renan's system of keeping out of sight all that his adver- 
saries have written. The fourth chapter is entitled " Disloyal 
Reticences." This relates to M. Renan's partial or perverted 
presentments of the history of Jesus, his blinking out of sight 
what would incommode his theory, and referring in a general 
way to texts which, if cited in full, would make against him. 
Chapter V. is headed, " Masking one's Colors under a Neutral 
Flag," which means, in its application to M. Renan, under- 
mining Christian faith while professedly laboring only as a 
historian. Chapter VI. is on the " Perfidies of Language." 
" Every page," says the critic, speaking of M. Renan's style, 
" is a Bengal light : myriads of sparks, no hearth." He has 
many beautiful and holy words, but his meaning is evil. 
Chapter VII. treats of " Audacious Assertions." M. Renan 
assumes that history can take no cognizance of miracles. He 
attacks the authority of Jerome. He falsifies the Gospel rec- 
ords. Chapter VIII. " The Unbounded Extension of Con- 
jecture." Chapter IX. is on La Nuance, that is to say, the 
insensible gradation by which right and wrong are alleged to 
run into each other. Chapter X. discusses the attributing to 
Jesus pious frauds or philanthropic impostures. 

In conclusion, the reviewer comforts himself with the con- 
viction that M. Renan's book will help the cause of truth. 
" Since the publication of this book, M. Didot, they say, has 
sold more New Testaments than for fifteen years before." 

He summons the faithful to the defence of reason and reve- 
lation, and finally proposes the establishment of an " Academy 
of Catholic Science," with branches in the principal cities of 
France, with a general Review, and at the capital a library 
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specially adapted to the preservation and diffusion of the Cath- 
olic faith. The review should " pitilessly reject feeble or in- 
accurate publications." 

Of all the answers to M. Kenan's book which we have seen, 
the one named last in our list, by the Abbe - Michon, inter- 
ests us most; not by any special 'strength of argument, but 
by the candor and kindliness of its tone, and by the fact 
that the writer takes an independent ground between the 
ultramontane party of " religious absolutism " and the scep- 
tics. There is something touching in his appeal to M. Eenan. 
He says in substance : You know our hands are tied in the 
Roman Catholic Church, so that we cannot furnish at present 
a full and fair explanation of these difficult subjects : you 
take an unfair advantage, when, with all the beauty and bril- 
liancy of your style, you set forth difficulties which we feel as 
much as you, but which it should be your work, gentlemen of 
science, to come, and in a frank, friendly way invite us to 
help dispose of, if they can be disposed of ; for, in regard to 
many of them, you yourself do not relieve the reader ; you 
demolish, but do not build up. You cannot think to satisfy 
your age, your subject, or yourself, when you give us for 
the truth on the origins of Christianity, a bucolic romance. 
" Science imposes an obligation, Monsieur Renan." ( Science 
oblige, M. Renan.} " Have you believed that the Life of Jesus 
would be taken for the work of a savant ? Perhaps." " To 
construct an edifice, you must have materials. The question 
was difficult, nay, terrible," which you had to meet. " We 
know that you do not believe in the Christ-God ; but we do 
not know why we ought not to believe in him. The member 
of the Institute has given us his judgment ; the grave motives 
of his judgment remain as yet unknown to us." " Your con- 
science will reproach you with having knowingly risked de- 
ceiving the multitude, who are led only by imagination, in 
making them believe that you have scientific demonstration 
of what rests only on your personal affirmation." " I have 
a right to be severe in the examination of your proofs ; and 
these proofs, — I do not wish them to be such as content the 
female readers of romances, but such as serious men who 
have long labored in the field of metaphysics, those mathe- 
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matics of the spirit, demand of a man who has a name, and 
who belongs to the first learned body in Europe." 

One cannot close an examination of these pamphlets, with 
their mixture of justice and injustice, without having awak- 
ened in him by both a keen regret that a man of M. Kenan's 
accomplishments and ability should have laid himself open so 
recklessly to such assaults, and at the same time have afforded 
the advocates of ancient errors a fresh plea for holding fast to 
their old superstitions, by the loose, vacillating nature of the 
faith or feeling which he would substitute for them. It is, 
indeed, a disappointment, to find that M. Kenan's book thus 
serves to confirm the erroneous views of the life and teachings 
of Jesus which have so long obscured the truth. But what 
else could follow from an attempt to construct an idea of 
Jesus, and leave out all respect for these wondrous works he 
himself refers to as God's works, — respect for them, we say, 
not merely as miracles, but as good, honest works, wrought in 
good faith and simplicity of heart ? The pagan sentimentality 
of the dedication, in which the author associates the memory 
of his departed sister with that of the women who used in the 
ancient mysteries to mingle their tears in the sacred waters of 
the land of Adonis, preludes the gravest fault in the spirit of 
the book, — the want of a true manliness and godliness, of a 
high principle, in short, in his imaginary Jesus, to balance and 
connect the sentimental element, and to save the name of that 
just man from being made to cover the most unaccountable 
kind of pious and philanthropic fraud that history has related 
or fiction feigned. 

In the first part of this article, the question was asked, 
whether what we had known of M. Kenan's doing and writing 
before his Life of Jesus would make us think him the man to 
do justice to such a subject ; and now we have to say, that 
something which he has written since that work came out 
gives us a glimpse of a state of mind which may well have 
been very unpropitious in some important respects, not before 
alluded to, for a biographer of Him who brought to light the 
immortal life of man. 

The Revue des Deux Mondes for October 15th, 1863, 
opens with a letter written by M. Renan from the seaside. 
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Contemplating the immensity of the universe, he begins by 
confessing his old preference for natural science over those 
historical and critical studies in which he had been so much 
engaged ; then ascending in thought from human history to 
geology, thence to astronomy, from that still higher to chem- 
istry (the science of atomic combinations), and finally to 
dynamics (the realm and period of pure forces) ; pausing 
there on the border of the unknown region of spirit, and 
returning on his track, downward and onward, he anticipates 
the day when the process of development which has been 
going on in nature will be complete, and when, " although we 
shall for myriads of years have been dust, and the particles 
which composed our material being shall have been disengaged 
and passed through incalculable transformations, we shall re- 
vive in the form of that world which we shall have contributed 
to make." And then, too, God will come to a complete rec- 
ognition and consciousness of himself. Just as in the Hindoo 
theology an inert and unconscious godhead, Brahm, reaches 
conscious and creative activity in Brahma ; so God, who 
" knows himself better in the plant than in the rock, .... in 
Buddha than in Socrates, in Christ than in Buddha," will 
(M. Renan deprecates the inference, but it seems to us logi- 
cal) become complete, being until then infinite in the sense of 
unfinished, like truth, according to Schiller, which " always is 
a-being, never is." 

But our chief concern is with M. Kenan's idea of human 
personality, and on this point the following significant words 
are to be specially noted : " Consciousness is in fact, so far 
as we are concerned, a resultant ; now the resultant disap- 
pears with the organism whence it proceeds ; the effect van- 
ishes with the cause ; the brain being decomposed, conscious- 
ness must then disappear The place which man occu- 
pies in God, the opinion which absolute justice has of him, 
the rank that he holds in the only true world, namely, the 
world according to God, — in a word, his part in the general 
consciousness, — that is his veritable being." "It is in God 
that man is immortal." 

Does not M. Renan reveal here a Straussian, a Hegelian 
creed, — in fact, almost repeating Strauss's melancholy par- 
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ody, that the faith in a personal immortality is the last enemy 
that shall be destroyed ? Do not the vague and shifting words 
in which he seems to endeavor at onee to convey and to con- 
ceal his real meaning, justify us in attributing to him such a 
disbelief in conscious personal immortality as singularly dis- 
qualifies a man for expounding the life of one who, like Jesus, 
made the truth of individual immortality the chief ground of 
consolation and warning to men as moral beings, even if it 
does not explain in some measure, by the want of respect for 
human personality, the capricious manner in which M. Renan 
deals with the elements that compose his ideal Jesus ? 

Here we close our discussion of M. Renan's views ; but we 
cannot yet leave the subject without recurring for a few mo- 
ments to the question, whether the work which M. Renan has 
attempted needs to be done at all. On this point we have a 
word or two more to say. 

There are two ways of writing the Life of Jesus : the one is 
simply to ascertain and arrange the facts of his external his- 
tory ; the other is, then to go on and so interpret and explain 
those facts as to make it seen and felt what manner of man he 
was in spirit and purpose ; for in these, after all, is a man's 
true life. Now, a Life of Jesus of this kind seems to us still, 
at this day, eminently needed. "We want, first, to have a con- 
viction founded on internal and external evidence that Jesus 
is the name of a real man, and not of a fictitious one ; then, 
that he is an honest man in heart and a sound one in mind, — 
one who, instead of being carried away by popular passion, 
calmly resists it and rules himself, — in short, one who can be 
believed (as well as believed on or in), respected, and trusted ; 
and then, when we once really have Jesus as a genuine and 
good man, we are prepared to receive him for what he is more. 
Then we are prepared to judge soberly of the meaning and value 
of what he says of himself, and of what others have said of him. 
Then we are prepared to take a more intelligent view than 
we could otherwise have done of his miraculous works as well 
as words, and, in short, to appreciate his true relation at once 
to God and to man. And then, too, the life of Jesus will be 
brought into such a light that it can be seen to be the Gospel 
of to-day. We shall have him both as an Example and a 
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Teacher. He will be in the midst of us a presence and a 
power ; for we shall feel that his times are essentially our 
times, and our trials essentially his. He will be our Leader 
and our Legislator, and thus, by once really believing in him 
as a man, we shall have him as a Messiah. What thoughtful 
person does not see and feel how sorely this is needed, — does 
not see and feel how much the pernicious sophistries, the 
political and moral wrongs of this professedly civilized and 
Christianized era, are aggravated by the want of sound con- 
victions touching the relation of Jesus to us ? It is anything 
but a mere piece of scholarly amusement, then, it is of vital 
importance to bring back to this age the living Christ. The 
dispute between the disciples of an historical and those of a 
spiritual Christ is wholly unnecessary and misleading. The 
historical Jesus once made real to the souls of men, becomes 
the spiritual Jesus, — then for the first time we have the real 
point and power of his example. 

Before this can be, however, there must be a better idea 
than the present orthodox and popular notions constitute, of 
the whole subject of the connection between human nature 
and the Divine, as well as the relation of God to the material 
world. There must be a more clear and settled understand- 
ing of the meaning of inspiration. Until we get that, our be- 
lief in the miraculous Messiah and his miraculous life will 
continue to be what it has hitherto been with such a vast 
proportion of men, — a barren wonder. 



